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ADDRESS. 



Fellow Coi7NtRTMEH> 

It know fourteen yeean since the ''Litetwry 
Association of the Friends of Poland" publistied 
an address to the people of Gtetxt Britaiii. The 
noble straggle made hf the Pble» for the right«> 
the liberties, and the independence of their country 
had just terminated : the patriots, heglected bIdSL 
frowned on bj all the Governments of Europe, 
though applauded and admired hf all good' men, 
had sucomnbed before overwhelming numbers. The 
roar of cannon and the dash of swords were Ho 
longer to be heard in Poland ; bilt the blows of the 
knout, the eUsk of chains, the groans of captiVled^ 
the cries of children torn from their mothers' arm^, 
and the wailing of mothers for their ravished off- 
spring resounded in all the length and breadth of 
the land-MUid beyond its limits—they reached all 
tiie countries of the world> and- v^herever there w^cs 
civilization, religion, or humitnity, they ' awakened 
horror and indignation* 
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A few men, at that time, deeply impressed with 
the justice of the Polish cause, and with the power 
of reason and truth, ultimately to prevail over error 
and crime, founded this Association. The first act 
of this body was to publish an address, traced by 
an immortal hand, that of Thomas Campbell then 
President of the Association, to the inhabitants of 
these realms. That address i^et forth the objects of 
the Association ; of which the chief was, " to collect 
and difiuse all such informatioin with regard to 
Poland, as might tend to preserve in the public 
mind, a lively interest in the condition of that 
unfortunate country." The Association appealed to 
the public for support ; and claimed from their fellow 
countrymen the expression of their sympathy for 
Poland. The appeal was not in vain ; the existence 
, of the Association, continued for so many years, 
proves it— the claim was acknowledged ; the debates 
in Parliament, the national grant for the relief of 
the Refugees, the records of, the City of London, 
the numerous meetings of different sorts held in the 
metropolis, and in various parts of the country, attest 
it. 

Having met with such a response to our former 
address, we trust to be no less favourably received, 
in appealing to you again, at a moment when events 
have occurred, on which no Mend of Poland can 
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look uAmoved, u>d Which have filled every Poliah 
bosom with a tumult of agitation^ and of hope/ 

All the reasons which made men take so much 
interest in Poland then^ exist still; they have been 
strengthened by the uninterrupted and unrelenting 
tyranny of Russia. 

The right of a nation, to shake off the. rule of 
foreigners, is unquestionable. It is a right conferred 
by God and nature. The Poles exercised that right, 
and in their mode of doing so, displayed a degree at 
once, of valour and of generosity, that won for them 
firom the world the appellation of heroes. From the 
moment that they were reduced to subjection, up to 
the present instant, they have been harassed by the 
Russians with every species of persecution, from 
the violation of the first and every succeeding 
anmesty, to the barbarities inflicted on the Nuns of 
Minsk. The catalogue of their grievances would be 
too long to g^ through. But first, there is that 
grievance for which the removal of aU the others 
would not compensate ; and which, to all the 
others, adds an envenomed sting — they are ruled 
by a FOREIGN Government. Then they have 
been deprived of the constitution which the 
Emperor swore before God to maintain ; their 
language is |NPoscribed, their public schools and 
universities shut up ; their religion (placed by the 
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oonsiiintioii under t^e special care of the Gk>yem- 
ment) is persecuted^ their ehurohes converted into 
places of worship of another faith, the ministers 
of theur religion beaten, imprisoned, and tortured, 
fbr the purpose of persuading them to set ex- 
amples of apostacy; thousands of families have 
been fbrdHbly removed firom their native places, 
and transplanted into distant regions ; and — ^foulest 
df all enormities — children have been torn from their 
mothers' arms, and carried into the interior of Russia, 
to be made Russians of. The oountiy is drained of 
its youth every year by enormous levies of recruits 
Ibr the army, most commonly sent to perish in the 
unrighteous war waged by the Autocrat in Circassia. 
The names and limits of the provinces have been 
changed, and for the old Palatinates with their well 
known names, some new divisions with new fangled 
Russian appellations have been substituted. Even 
the national costume has been forbidden. Add to 
this the confiscation of the estates of the most dis- 
tinguished nobles, and other inhabitants, to an 
amount scarcely credible ;* add to this heavy tax- 

* So early as 1833, the year after tbe close of the revolution, the 
Tslue of property confiscated in the single province of Volhyniay 
was not much short of one million sterling ; and the whole amount 
of property confiscated throughout Poland, was computed at the 
enormous sum of 373,70(^000 francs, or very nearly 11 miUiona 
of pounds sterling. 



no oiiu9(».«l»d .m^ peraoxi-U .0xemp(t ta wbiob tb^ 
iQ)0st:4istmgwsli^. ftntd tb9.i»iQ«ti/Qi»8wr6 9t^..^e 

family, and a sense, at once, of iMMOd^i «a4 4^WP^ 
dfttion intA ^efy , hea«k. . In 9iM)l)t{/)i9i|]|MB:4^^^^^ #u» 
ixpjamppy cow^ b^ii Itc^v^med eim saatee Jb& si|p^ 
pxiession of Abe last revf^t* Ii|.(m^.mauaer hii». 
beoA goy^i^ed for ^Afteen yei^rs^ ,not of coiU^ 
eertaj^, but of spl^owsiaDu ^?ii% msff be 
neoeMSfsaiy, as it iui4p|ibt^%>is ii«ui^ .l(Mr.a,««KUi9 
ti|i^ ti^r i|^arf0ction baf^i b€>9i^ qp^ed^qt .iifbii^ 
(royemmQKt witb «Qyv^9»l^iM»iQni9 to bnmai^a POOf 
tim^m to ti«i^its,p9ppb» libt x§l^ M M»(Bn.j^jm^ 
iifter thay bavqi ^nbpit^d io; ita;cule P Xbfi tmtb 
is„tbo Autpcmt has wt»^ mK>aa|i.e«»te)iiKnfe {bat 
is inhumam* S^ scK^nojk Js^^govenii, b«t to extiqjate 
a great nation— a nation ^mti^ nm^m» &Mt in 
valour and ^inteUjgQaQrfMt, gc«at w i^pi^^tation, in 
ancient aa9o<H«tiQns, wd . the x»Bfliym of glprioiui 
acbi^veme^jiti^ and s^n/acQs x^od^i^sd to the wnrld m 
p^aoe and war. Hp is wdeavonring to de3tray this 
natipn, to aiiniJgaynate. it with tbq degraded inhabi-^ 
tf^Qts. of Biissia, and to rnle over . a population in- 
bab^tiisig thiQ. plains. and cities of old Poland, but, in 
Jfiagu<9ge,jn p^timent, JtQ ^eligiop, and in manners, 
mo lQngw.;?iiles« jSb^ fttteupt, we hesitate not to 
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de&oanoe as an enormotts crime^^its neoompUdimeiit 
we hold to H» impossible — but how niiich guilt will 
be incmred bj those who proseoute— or pennit it! 
how much suffering and misery, by those against 
whom it is directed I 

^ Yon are too often told« f(^ow countrymen, by states* 
men whose principle is cficpediency, and by their parti<* 
sansy when questions relating to foreign nations are 
brought before you, that with these you have no concern. 
If this country had nev^ interfered in the affiurs of 
the Continent, or eyen had ceased to do so, this might 
be ssid wift some propriety; or, at any rate, with 
iy>n8istency. But it will not do to interfere wheneyer 
it suits you--4md when it does not, to cant about the 
duty of not meddling with what does not belong to 
you, whilst suffering the grossest injustice to be perpe* 
trated in defiance of treaties, which give you the most 
distinct right of interference. 

' The principle 'of non-interference with the internal 
affiurs of any Foreign Nation is wholly distinct from 
the question, how far a state, or a number of states, is 
justified in interfering to prevent a nation being taken 
possession of or destroyed by foreign power. But with- 
out attempting to decide this question, we boldly affirm 
that t&is country has, in virtue of treaties contracted 
between her and all the powers of Europe, the most 
unquestionable right In interfere on behalf of the 
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Poki. It may, indeed, be said, that we had no 
to sign any such treaty, and to divide and paied out 
conntriea wititont the consent of their inhabitants; 
but if we had a right to sign the treaty, it cannot be 
denied that we have a right to demand, from those who 
were parties to it» its enforcement. The treaty of 
Vienna was not made between us and the Poles, (who 
were never consulted about it) but between us and the 
three powers of the North, and all the principal powers 
of Europe. Engbmd, France, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, 
Bussia, Prussia, and Austria, were the contracting 
parties. 

' In the treaty of Vienna, or, as it is sometimes termed, 
the General Act of Congress, the arrangement respect- 
ing Poland was the first in ord^, as it was admitted to 
be the first in importance. 
The first Article of that treaty stipulates as foUows :— 
Abticlb I. ''The Duchy of Warsaw, with the 
** exception of the provinces 'and districts which are 
** otherwise disposed of by the following Articles, is 
<« united to the Russian Empire, to which it shall be 
irrevocably attached bt its cokstitution, and be 
possessed by His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
** Bussias, his heirs and successors in perpetuity. His 
** Imperial Majesty reserves to himself, to give to this 
'' state, enjoying a distinct administration, the interior 
*' improvement which he shall judge proper. He shall 
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ff MBU|9e ':with his oiket titles thiLi tH ikp Catav] King of 
*' PolaDd^ agreeably to the form eatabliahad for the 
". titles, ajtt^ohed to his other .pQssessiQQS. 13ie P<^ 
\''who are vespeptiTe subjects of Busniay 4^triA, ^apA 
5* Prossia^ shall obtain a s^pbssentatiok AifB if axiqkai^ 
/'< iNsxiTUTiOKs, regidated according to the dci^ea qf 
rf'poUjbical conaideration, that eaeh of the QQ^emme^ta 
^'^ to irhidi they belong, shall judge expedient and j^tog^t 
:.^* to grant them." 

^ ** Thus Poland," Uk quote the words of tbe most 

j^werM. advocate <rf the Polish cauise, .the late Mc. 

CuTLAB Febgusson, *^was to be bound to Busjsa* not 

,/« by hereditary descent, not by conquest^ not by right 

*' of any description on the p^rt of fiusaiay bat by ita 

J[ constitution aecnred to it by treaty. By tbe same 

*' article the other Polish Proyinoes were to receive ji 

c^ jrepresentation and national institutiona; thus jstipu- 

Ifltiiig, tgt the .Becurity of Europe, that the Daoh.y of 

.Warsaw ahould form an independent kingdom undiesr 

jf* the Enipeacor of Busaiay but protected and guarded 

.'^by its Gonatitotionf and strengthened hy a powerM 

f^masB of nationality contained in the oQier FviiA 

^*< proyincesj to whom a representation and national 

y institutions were to be .given." ^ 

By the treaty of Vienna ^t ^aa intei^^di, as Wjell.for 

.the happiness of the Poles themselyes as for the ^eurity 

j)£ £uiape,i that the n|t|9nalily of.P^lijad j^i^^*^ 
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firtfsm^* Any iicl,' tti^refor^ of my of tbe con^triMstog 
parties having a tendeuey to desboy, itiat nationality, 
must be regarded as cQ]itmYeniiig th^e ispirit of the 
tireaty, and as giving a rigbt to all/ or any of, the otiier ' 
parties to inteKJ^Re. ' 

^ Bat not only has the spirit^ of the treaty been coh- 
ttarened, its ditect stipnlaMbns have be^n eduimefidiy' 
infringed. 

The^fconstitttitioii, in TOtiie of wMch alone Polaiid' 
became subject to Itu^sia, 'and,' to^ I3ie tmubtenance ioi 
ir^bii, the Sinperori Alexander and Nicholas boimd 
themselTest by the following oadi publtclrly made,—'' I 
*'swear and promise before God and npon the Holy' 
^'Goisqpels, to mamtain andeiceettterto the; utmost of my' 
''power the constitutional charter,'' this bonstitotion^ 
after being violated in eTery artide^ was at length % 
1^832, fbrmsHy abrogated. 

A more flagrant violation of the treaty of Tienna 
capnot be imaged. . . .. , 

' 'This; indeed, has been admitted by all &e statesmen' 
in this country, -who havd approached the- subject. At 
the time it took place, that infiractioh of the treaty 
was tjtot 6nly admitted by the 'Minister of the Crown, 
but it formed the subject of repeated remonstrance by 
him to Bttesia, on the part of this British iSovemment. 

In 183^, Lord Pal]3d(erston stated in the House of 
Comimomrj that he had retixonstrated agaiast^t ^iri&'ihr 
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BtUMdan Goverament ; and, haying received the rqily (^ 
the Cabihet of St. Petersborgh, had rejoined in the 
foUoinng terms J ''that haying taken into full consi*' 
'* deration aU that the Rossian Goyernment had stated 
"in support of their yiew of the case^ the English 
"Goyernment still adhered to the opinion preyiously 
"expressed that the tnie and fiadr interpretation of the 
" treaty of Yienna, required that the Polish constitution 
"should remain as^ before the reydution, and that 
^* Russia ikad no right to abolish it" 

The same Afinister, on the same occasion, declared^ 
that " no circumstances could arise, under which the 
'^Englirii Goyernment could give their sanction or 
" acquiescence to the arrangements which the Emperor 
"had made." 

At a much more recent period, in 1842^ Sir Robert 
Peel, then, as now. Prime Minister, recognised, our 
right of interference baaed on the treaty of Vienna. 
He declared that " he could not as a public man say, 
" that in his opinion, the policy of Russia was wise or 
" safe. He spoke of the policy of Russia in reference 
"to Poland ; and, after what had passed at Vienna, this 
"country had a right to discuss any particular line of 
" policy which might be adopted towards Poland." 

Without then enquiring how far we were right in 
signing the treaty of Vienna, without, by oiiy means 
declaring^ that, in the absence of any such treaty, we 
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ahotild not hare a right to iBterfere in behalf of a 
nation in the ritaation of Poland, we affirm that, nnder 
the treaty of Vienna, we have a right, which cannot be 
deaued by any of the contracting parties, to interfere 
for its enforcement. 

Bnt we are far from placing the rights of the Poles 
on any such narrow base. 

A nation can never lose the right of inde- 
pendence, or be bound to submit to the rule of 
foreigners. A wise and beneficent foreign Govern- 
ment may conciliate those it holds in sulgeetion, 
disarm their prejudices, and captivate their afPeotions. 
Such a Government, loontinued for a length of time, 
will, most commonly, produce that result, or even 
failing to do so, it may, in some measure, diminish 
the sympathy of the world for its resisting subjects ; 
for the sympathy of all uninterested parties will 
ever be with those who rise against a foreign yoke. 
But no ' excellence of administration^ no lapse of 
time, can avail to deprive a nation, so long as it 
odntinues a nation, of its right to free itself from the 
rule; of foreigners. Greece^ after centuries of en- 
slavement, shook off the dominion of the Turks. 
Despite the faults of her people, she carried with her 
universal sympathy^^none, at least, questioned. her 
right of resistance. 

How strong, then, is the case of Poland, held in 



neither triie mt .^neficonV but, onldiet ebvtxwtf, 
tfrmsiwl ' and joppr^slv^ ; whose syfitem in nott 
ootioiluition but terror; which fotneBLtsr* dbaeiindiL 
between classes, and adopts eyery measufe tiiatt 
caur tend to degrade, ifjipdvembrAtitdiintabe the 
people ; whose object is to deoAlioiialbe^ and - wbiMie 
Mle'is foi|iid0d on no aighlKHuit <tbat «!' oonqiest, 
for it v^y^r oonqtieit^d^— riiolf tiiat bf' linoienjkpreiot^ 
tion* for it is not ft:^eiitib^ since ihAfintattoni^ 
wete. ^jftade-rag^tita^t Fdbnd's inidhq^endence/atid 
908^^;:% ^sfen. yi9i^ ItoFer passed- icebs^ontf^refy, 
,idtb6Ul; a p]?6t»ati seded:: witb: tte btodd'of tKs 
fiidiaUta^ts/agaijUt: the^ednditionrimposed bii -thein^^ 
;tiOt eyi^n. tbAl: oif rtvestttes I ^ th^se/ whidh < form tlie 
;etdy soniibUiBLOe roi: b jij^ir baW! beph fliigi^n% 
<irial^d< PobCMbJs iobjd^dbyiibright; bu^^ t^^ 
of i)owei^-*^i^hi0Ur:of:itoe%i oatt^nererfiiriir ^ right, 
and.>IthiftC(»e;:i«iaaMoi«iQnswTa^ ^^e^^ci, 
^indee^i jdf rPoboid^ oame is 'unDedrsaHy admitted. 
fWhQmi£i:tb^:wdAMv'xkot'a faireUD^ 6£:^tho ^sjfOliail^ 
Qiii^m»^u^iikdkXsa& Qosdml^d tkKiig^«f t^lfttfft? 
MheitQ '. the \%\MtKkttaB^;}OVi^^^fitfii^^ my 

f^i^ pajpeh or.&L ,ahy ipfidil&'lasBemfily/ihfllB v^r 
▼oiilnjced:jto.48ny tiidmf i:- ; ; - .^'u 

Is it, then, to be expected, that ^ lligh s^irU^ 
natiiEkii(, oampdised of more than tweiyy itdlHons of 
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Baltic to the Eiudne, waowied for .vitoseji rlfr? 
mmMJbilitg^ btfjimd;flill:othewfarpiitiiotidm> t^ipiB&d 

fjlUqr^-'^osft xightk are so: imqifestidfiable^^ipiu^ 
stfflbliiig^iaM .sa izttense, should Jqiii^i]|r snbieit: <^ 
th<»%i^fikif ^ loteigpi mdiB ? Is it; not sevtiutk thnlii 
ftMh tt4](atiim;'diaagh k0|>Cdoiwn^ a:.tiiBfi»,dk^ ikftr 
Htm bim^ of b{rpire«don,:^rill'4i0t«e,^T^ 
<^'iEdiyEfiag (Q^^^ ha<»d yoke£ .Aiidr.mllryatiJookS 
lipoib^ithdk Mvggl^^mniotedn' YoUWhfDtlkaEJBiicmeis 
i^tibfi^tf^ io oppfesiiontyoiinid^m ^ .Ydu idurlmEft 
s^ ^ eitample of^ itetAcm to the inoarMiP.' Will\7^ 
ooiidetam' their tttbmpl^^ e9I0ll^1li(mgk(tifae}dbaIllS0U1M 
i)eii#il> evte t^oiigb thej^ b0Tiash;ri0Tegafthoti^^tlifijfi: 
^ i^6i aSwHj^s plabne(l <^vriftia]dU^rr4MDdiifiiiGa 
iudgtofftt, ' Gs^n ihouglx • ^ete ^ ba dnsnnifitanceE 

fhll kp^]t^«ll^ Will yott:rnot,:iit'tU6r8aec«diieaScCS 
th^ fpreat eatlfi^V fer^^t bt c^wttaeik some Jocton^^ ^jjid 
m^miiei' ^{ts def^6i9;.^dii1iim«^rmr:Pol«nft8tnig^^ 
fe btii^i; h6r Hoh^ ^vOi^t, sMl ^ihe^ nt)t iunn^; at 
least^, '^ttQ^ syk^paihy/ Md-tiite: fik^oi i^ifgocii (of 

' In^oi^Wllofohh a jadt^sti^^ the eoBdnct'ttif 
others/ thefe'isT lio better noio'de-iiiaii to place 6wti 
lielves'iu 1bdt^^sil^n>'ai^.^siaer hoW:^w^ shmild 
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aet, and how we ought to aot, in the like oir- 
onnistaaoes. 

SappoM, for a moment, that by some mea&a or 
odier, this oomitry were brooght mider the domhiion 
of France. May heaven grant» that so far ftom any 
dissension arising between oomelTes and > that great 
and glorious people/.the bonds of peace and s^ity 
may be drawn closer and closer betweeii the two* 
nations; and that, henceforth, no rivalry mayj^xist 
between them/ bat in the arts /of peaoe/and in^all 
that can tend to the wel&re.and improvement of 
mankind. Let us suppose, however, for the sake of 
argmnent, that snch a thing were to h(q>pen. Tbat> 
by some means or other, this island were to >e 
redttoed to the condition of a prprince of ther.stiite 
which is omr nearest neighbour. That France rioled 
us as a conquered country; and took all possible 
pains to insult and wound our national feelings, to 
destroy our nadonaUty, and make. Frenchmen of us. 
Suppose that children were seized in our streets, torn 
from the arms of their, shrieking mothers, and carried 
to France, to be brought up where they could hear 
no English spoken ; that:our young men were com- 
pelled to enter the French army, wear French 
uniforms, serve under French officers, and fight the 
battles of France in Algeria ; that we saw, instead 
of the standard of England, the French tricolor 
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floating on BnckiaghttBi Palace and the Tower^ that 
French soldiers paraded our streets ; that onr ancient 
Counties were abolished^ that our land was divided 
into new districts with strange namesi that instead af 
the counties of Middlesex, of Surrey, of Essex, and of 
Bucks, we bad to speak of the departments of thp 
upper and lower Thames, of the Lea or of the Colne; 
that we were compelled in the transaction of all busi- 
ness to use the French language, that our ParUii- 
ment was done away with, our public press gagged ; 
that Marshal Bugeaud, with the title of Prince d$ 
Landres, was Governor of London; that Cambridge, 
and Oxford,.and Eton, and all our other Universities 
and Colleges were suppressed; that our Bishops and 
Clergy were carried into banishment, and that we 
saw Roman Catholic Priests celebrating high mass 
in our cathedrab and parish churches. 

Suppose that Cornwall was not subject to France, 
but was madB over, as the Grand Duchy of Cornwall,, 
to Spain — that all Scotland north of the Forth was 
transformed into a province of Sweden — and tfiat 
Edinburgh, with a small portion of the county in 
which it stands, was constituted a nominally indepen- 
dent Republic. 

Would not our hatred of our foreign rulers be deep 
and bitter beyond all expression P would not the 
inhabitants of every part of this island bum to drive 
out our oppressors, and to be united again as one 
people-*the people of Britain ? 

B 
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And'if the- rule of Spain in CmnwiU were com^ 
paniti?ely good, if the Gorermnent of Sweden in 
Seotland were in some degree less oppresaiTe, if 
the inhabitants of Cornwall were allowed to speak 
their own language, and the people of Seotland 
to follow, unmolested, their own religion, would, they 
on that- account, not be justified in devising n^ans, 
and taking up arms, to deliver themselves and their 
fellow countrymen, throughout the whole extent of 
Great Britain/ from the curse of foreign bondage, 
and to establish, once more, the independence of 
the nation P 

To carry out the parallel, suppose that in the free 
Gity of Edinburgh some young men, ardent in the 
cause of their country, maddened by the sight of 
her wrongs, and burning with a noble enthusiasm to 
restore her to her right position, were to raise the 
'Standard of revolt, get possession of the castle, once 
more unfold to the breeze the well known British 
flag, and proclaim the freedom and independence of 
Great Britain. Suppose they were to hold the €ity 
for some days, and that there were signs of the insur- 
rection spreading to the highlands of Scotland, and 
to other parts of the kingdom — ^is there a Britbh 
heart which would not beat high witli hope and with 
pride ? 

Suppose the young patriots of Edinburgh, as is so 
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nfteii jthe case ivi(h jonag men^ should ja .tbw 
bfttrod 4>f d^potiMn hvre' fUQen into the>0p{iowile 
err<iiw4n]ibib9d extreme < opiaione^' and prodiaimed 
them as the prinoiples of the Naticotal Gonienimeiit* 
Howerer imi(^ we might deplore their mistake, bow- 
erer.much we^ might be opposed to their. politii^Sj 
should we on that.aooount, ought we, to remaio aloof 
Ifeom-themP Should we not merge all differeoqea, 
however great, in ithe one, inoompavaUy gpre^ti^r 
objeot> on which all would be united, thar^oyery of 
our'ciudppendenee P Shoold we not, all those of U0 
•that could by active means, those that i could, i^ 
Otherwise by their influence and moral support^ dp 
aU in our power, put exery spring in mptioii, 
steain every .nehre, for the attainment of so, gloriQi^ 
juiend? 

Such, if you can conceive a state of things 
so -dissimilar from any yeeu have ever experieQced* 
you wfll acknowledge would be your conduct and 
your. du^. Such has been, in circumstances akin 
to those we have supposed^ the conduct of the Poles. 

Far be it from us to encourage any hasty and rash 
attempts at insurrection^ On the contrary .we de- 
fM-ecate them as unwise and, even, as culpable* The 
enls nepessarily attending on all endeavours tp 
•ctestroy 6r overthrow .any. existing Government are so 
great, so extensive, and so terrible, that those who 
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tmbftfk in siicfa eiiterprises are not vithoitt gidit, 
nnloBS they have on the one hand adequate cause fer 
resistanoe^ and on the other a reasonable protpeet 
of success* The latter they never can have) even undear 
dreumstances the most favourable, unless they be 
properly prepared. We are anxious to impress on 
the minds of the Poles the necessity of order, 
discipline, and union. It is to the abeenoe of 
these essential qualities, it is to that impatience of 
authority, evon when constituted by themselves, to 
that presumpticxi which makes every man prone to 
over-rate his individual importance, and consequently 
unwilling to be led by those superior, in ability, 
experience, and kiformation, to himself, that we 
attribute, in a great measure, the original misfortunes, 
and subsequent failures of the Poles — and, until 
these wants be supplied, these defects corrected, with 
all their valour, and all their heroism, their attempts 
wiU be abortive. As friends of Poland it is our duty 
to speak to them not merely the language of en^ 
couragooient and applause, but aUo that of advice, 
and, if need be, of remonstrance — and we tell them 
that in order to be free, they must be united. In 
order to conquer their enemies, they must first conquer 
themselves. All differences must be composed, aU 
animosities forgotten, all private objects abjured, atU 
classes and all parties must unite for theone§^r«i|d 
object of recovering Poland. 
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We femk the vepublieftn, tro»ld he not rfiithdr set 
Pohmd a moxiarchy under a Polish sceptre, than 
divided into proYinees.of three separate Foreign States ? 
We ask the partisan of monarchy, would he not prefer 
a national repuhlic to a foreign despotism ? We ask 
the Gommonist, if he would not a thousand times 
rather have either, than the present state of things ? 
Let them each consider what course is most likely^ 
not to flatter his own predilections, not to promote 
his own viewsy but to lead to the ultimate restoration 
of Poland ; and, putting aside all other considerations, 
let him adopt that course, a&d adhere to it. Leaden 
they must hate— ^all cannot be chiefs. Let than 
sdect those, who, from their abilities, their expe* 
rience, and their high character, are the most fit to lead 
them; and in those men let them repose entire 
confidence, and to them pay ituidicit obedience. 
Nor will a transient adhesion, proclaimed in a 
moment of excitement, suffice. Their attachment 
must be not only warm but steady. Haying selected 
their chiefs, they must be ready, at their orden, ** to 
bear to Hve, or dare to die"; to wait with patienco 
or spring to aims. It is thus, and thus only, that 
they can hope to succeed. 

That their ^uiccess would prove a blessing to the 
world, no less than to themselves, we have not the leafti 
doubt* In their present condition, they can be of 
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lid real odrantage etdn ta the States' to whioii they 
aresttbjeot, bnt, on the eontraory, most be to them a 
perpetaal source of we^ness^ disquietadBj and 
alann. The national sentfanents of the Pole ore 
indelible. They have been declared so by a states- 
man of no ordinary sagacity, and one who^ iMillnot ' 
be so^ected of nndne leaning towards the Poles, — ' 
and Sir Robert Peel was never more in the right, 
than ifdien, in the House of Commons, he prooloimed ' 
his conTtction; that ^to alx^h the nationality of 
Poland was imposnble." It is, consequently, to be 
expected, that there should ' be, as there always have 
been, repeated outbreaks among the inhabitants of 
that country, repeated attempts, more or less serious, 
more or less weU planned, more or less successful, ' 
to throw off the yoke that oppresses them; and so 
long as they are kept, as they now are,'insub« 
jectiiMi, no permanent tranquillity is possible '^in 
Europe. The position of Poland, occupying th^' 
reiy eentre of the Continent, and inhabited by morc^ • 
than- twenty millions of brave and intelligent men, 
renders her a country of the utmost importance. She 
has in former times, rendered incalculable services U^ ■- 
Christendom ; and even in her present enslaved > and ■ 
abject condition, she forms a valuable guarantee to 
the free States of^the west, against the encroach- 
ments of the despotie northern powers. It is not to 
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W iloubtecl tfaelt the hatred mth which the Cttst' 
views all free instatatioius would have impelled him 
'ikoati attack upon the Fi^ench in 1830yhadnot his 
maligixaiit desires heen paralysed by his own danger^ 
from Pf^a&d'-^and we hare only to' consider how 
great a preponderance Russia would have in Europe, 
Were the Poles well affected to her government^ to 
become aware of the services which even now they 
ore rendermg US/ 

. There can^ indeed, be little doubt that the estab" 
lishment of Poland, as an independent state under a 
constitutional GDVemment, would be one of the 
greaitest benefits' that could be conferred upont 
mankind.. It would be desirable for all cousttries, as 
ensuring. tranquilEty> and promoting. )civilize^on;. It 
would be peculiariy' desirable for England, not only 
for the above reasons^ not only with regard to the ^ 
feelings of her inhabitants, but also es opening a 
most valuable market to their industry* Th^e esA 
be no doubt that Pdand, tinder a liberal Government/ * 
would 'make rapid strides in wealth and in popa« 
lation ; conse<}uleatlyy the* demdnd for csutu^tured 
articles; as weM «s f^ colonial produ6e^ would 
increase in proportion; G£ all the^ people of Europe, 
the Po^ are the least given to manufacturing ' 
industiy; and as they have abundaiice of that 
arliole>whidi; we' require/to exchange with usi it may 



be taken, as a matter of course, that a large trade 
would spring up between the two countries. More* 
over, as but a small part of Poland borders on the 
sea» and the Poles are not addicted to maritime 
pursuits, they would, in no way, interfere with our 
shipping interest, but would, on the contrary, promote 
it 

But is there sufficient ground for anticipating that 
the Poles, should they succeed in re-conquering their 
independence, would be wise enough to form a 
good Goyemment, such as would satisfy the wishes 
of reasonable men. and contribute to the well-being 
and security of their own and surrounding countries ? 

The enemies of Poland are perpetually referring 
to the defects of the system which prerailed in 
former times in Poland — to the elective monarchy* 
the Hberum veto, the existence of privileged classes, 
and the oppressed state of the peasantry. They 
assert that the Government has always been bad ; 
that the changes that have been attempted, have 
been all for the benefit of the nobles, to the exclusion 
of the peasants; and that the restoration of Poland 
would be the re-establishment of oppression, of 
anarchy, and confusion. We answer by asserting 
that there is not a single Pole who contemplates a 
return to th^ system so complained of, or to the re- 
introduction of any one bf its defects These th^ have 
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fel V hive acknowledged, and, by their aefs» eon^ 
demned: left to tkemseWes, they remedied and 
removed them. The reyolution of 1791 was the 
spontaneous act of the nobles of Poland. By it, 
they established, not a Government containing the 
seeds of anarchy and oppresdon, but a constitution 
(the celebi'ated constitution of the 3rd of May,) 
which has won universal applause, and of which 
Kant, the celebrated German philosopher, ob^cffted, 
''nisi scirem opus humanum esse, divinum credi- 
derim." By it the monarchy was made hereditiuy, 
legislative chambers were instituted, the liberum 
veto was abolished, and the freedom of all classiDs, 
of every individual in the kingdom, was proclaimed. 
This constitution did not liast, it is true, but tha(t 
was not the fault of the Poles. It promised to6 well . 
for the advantage, the improvement and stability of 
Poland, to be tolerated by her tyrannical neighbouris» ; 
and the three despots of the north, against the laws 
of nations, against all justice, and to their eternal 
shame, took up arms to destroy it 

The immortal Kosoiuszko, struggling for the 
independence of his country in 1794, again pro- 
claimed the principles of the constitution; and in 
his solemn declaration guaranteed to every citizen 
the fruits of his labour, to every Pole, ''liberty 
founded bn reason." In eve^ revolution that has 
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since taken pivde, m eytvy Qovemmrnkt'^eBfUkhlishtiA' 
hy die' Potes/proTisidnhiiS'bM&^iiMdeiifiir tfae^im-'' 
prorement iof th^ oondltioH of the peMafitsi 

It is not trde, then, tbatthd p4tiiet««f Folancbfi^lr^ 
OBlftk^ ndvatitiLge of a ^gld dnM^ itisinf^cnft ^t^ 
they huve neglected tberrigltt^ bf th€^{)diiMiM; itis not' 
tme l^t the G«V€fiiiixf^t^k)f^PotMfi^hius»Jd;#iKf^ 
bad; for the Pokd;wheti^aatang»fo]^^«iiiielv08, haTe 
established a Gfnrernmeil^'^imtailKa^vl^aMaMeS'for* 
theliberty of all t^assev'otif' the o&eihaanl^-aad'for 
good order 'and 'stabflitjon^ the other; . 

Amonlgthe Fol^s-arerinen of tal^it, of exp»'ienoe> 
and'of higii ichajfaeteritdistingivislied ''alike fev'/their' 
ardentpatnotism^ rand >di4ir* sound Jttdgiiientr^nk«nf> 
wbCHie^ very nftme ^wotiidi be( a' gnttMinCee to- $n»^ 
rotixrding istates; ag&inst the adoptiMi^^f^any ^W 
or^dfiffigerens system - of OetenuAeiiii Uiider theur ^ 
guidanoe/ it'need not lie^i^cidtJiM^be peoplei'^n^ho 
sixty ycidrs ago problaimed^tbe wifiie' and'^bto^efieent^ 
Constftation of thb- ^d of' Mayv^sh^iild «dept a Go-' 
vemment, founded on prineipleB ieitdiBg» to^^auai«b]r' 
or<eonfiision« But is it certabi'tllatilhe'^iiiiMibitaikts 
of I\>land'woMd> hare 'tbe^' wisdom tto folloiit^ sueh- 
leadevsi*:l8^tiiere>&er> danger tluit tbeyimay be-led^ 
away by the^'prfeaobeM of' doottiaes 'aiwi^ fb^nd'^ 
capti^iating t6rthe)ttaettes>^aad:wiacbniay^be thowight * 
to take peooUap holdi en the^ mmd»> aitum!^* 
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jo9t emerg«3 into < freedom; irom Hhe 'd&pAai of 
enslardmexit and dpiiressxm P 

To say th«t diere • is no suoli dangeir^ frmM^ 
be to say tbat whioh ^oald convince nobody, and 
would betray ignorance of human natine. SiKdi 
danger there ahrays must be in every state where 
power emanates from: the people; in every free or 
constitutioaal stute. Even.states that have beeil 
long established aire not free from* it, mmsh less those 
just recovering from revolution.' But this deager 
cannot be, in the mind of any friend of libei*fyj a 
reason for learaig - the Poles exposed^ not to- ihe^ 
danger, but to the certainty, of the muoh grtet^t' 
evils of despolism. Thd- real friends of Folatid ipriH 
neither disregard this dao^r^ on the oiie hand, n(Mr, 
on the other, suftr it to deter them !froik their* honest 
purpose ; but>they will es[de«rour to provide agaidst 
it ; and that is to ;be doxud, by Igiving moral support to ' 
those, whose sound opinions^i and high eharaoter^ no 
less than their- abtUtieB and patriotism, render them- 
fit lead&rs. of a gceat nation; . Moreover, this daitg^r^ 
is less- to be apprehended in. Poland, than- perhaiTs 
in any other country^ 

There i8> among the population, a strong^ iKttadkff 
ment to the higher 'nobility; many of whom 'have 
givenukideniaUepniofsroftheirf desire to atoidHorate 
the condition of the lower clasiMB, und hwe rendered 
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s^rrio^s acknowledged b]r alL The Poles entertain 
strong sentiments of religion^ and are greatly' int 
flnenoied by the clei^, who form an intelligent and 
highly estimable body, snre to be in favor of 
moderate views. 

It is to be recollected that the Poles do not form a 
nation that has never enjoyed freedom, and which is, 
therefore, unlikely to know how to use it For 
centuries, all the inhabitants— except a class which, in 
no country but England, has, till lately, attained to 
equality with the rest — all the other inhabitants of 
Poland, were only too free. These were the nobles. 
The word noble, however, as applied to this class in 
Poland conveys to an English mind ideas the most 
erroneous. The nobility there is so numerous, that 
there are whole villages composed entirely of nobles. 
It is a common thing for nobles to be found in the most 
humble occupations. And, as in former days, no 
man, who was not a noble, could be admitted to the 
honor of serving his country, there are instances of 
Whole battalions being ennobled at once. At a period 
whrai the population of Poland did not extend 
beyond fifteen millions, the number of the nobles did 
not fall short of a milUon. The class designated 
as noble in Poland, can only be compared to the 
electoral bodies in constitutional monarchies. Franoe. 
has not at present more than a hundred and fifty 
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thousand electors ; and, before th^ reform^ Engiand 
'did not reckon above three hundred thousand. 

In these countries^ admission to the electoral body 
can be obtained by the acquisition of property only ; 
in Poland^ it was to be earned by services rendered 
to the State. 

These nobles begun long ago to feel the justice 
iemd propriety of ameliorating Hie condition of the 
peasants, and of admitting all their fellow-country- 
men to their own privileges. The fionous confederv- 
tion of Bar in 1768, laid the foundation of reform 
in Poland. The emancipation of the peasants, 
proposed in 1780, in ihe; celebrated code of 
Zamoyski, was rejected by the Di^t. So, in our own 
country, the noble proposals of abolishing the slave- 
trade, of relieving Protestant Dissenters, and after- 
wards Roman Catholics, from civil disabilities, the 
abolition of slavery, and other great and liberal 
measures, had to encounter long and determined 
opposition, before the force of truth and reason, 
vindicated by the efforts of wise and enlightened 
statesmen, effected their triumph. The emancipation 
of the peasants in Poland was better received by the 
Constituent assembly in- 1788 ; and in 1791, the 
famous Constitution of the 3rd of May, which 
established the liberty of all classes, was unanimously 
carried.^ 



.'fbese refijtms weice plann^ aad jntroduced bjr 
the e^Ugbten^d .pi^triots pf Falaoid^ in spite of the 
ainisl^r influence of ihe neighbouring de^pots^ wha 
jaerer piMised their effects to, countersct, and who at 
Jk9gtb foroibly OYeiihrew them. Th^y eyen went the 
length of signing a treaty in 1775, by which they 
bovnd tbemsekes to maintain the existing institutions 
.oft Poliind — ^in other; words> they guaranteed anarchy* 

MTbe great reform^ established by the Constitution 
^the.3rd of May, was not Ae result of .popular dam- 
tQur^ nor ws6 it conceded to angry demands, nor to the 
Jbair of commotion. Neither was it the effect of any 
jflaiddenmoTement of generosity or enthusiasm, like 
/tiiat'whiQb* about.ihe some period, impelled the nobles 
^f FraniCe^insor^aaarkableamanner, to appease the 
4iAO0Qt6nteddnasses "by thasacrifice of their privileges* 
it/y^9» a peaceable. Dsvolutiou; the work of wise, 
iinljghteaed^ and reflectii^.men, Acting on their long 
maitiM^d and honest coavictiions, in the midst of pro- 
f(>und tranquillity. 

The deacriptLpn given of it by Burk,e, bas often been 
j^pxoted ; but coming firomr that gr^t atatesmai^ qeri^ainly 
.no fiiend to revdutjions .in geaoueral, it has so much 
Mthprity^ and is so 4rue as well <qs beautifiil, that it 
«$Q scarcely be ^re-pj^edui^ed too often. 

:^<^1nke ai^.-of r^oland was.snph^^ that tjt^ere.. could 
''scarcely exist two opinions, but that a reformation 
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'fioight )>e^Be^.,vithfHitoin«cIi{ dj^approhi^tion. No 
0V}P^UMOU . , oou^, l^e ^ i^fm^d - in - nl^eh ( an ant^qppse, 

^^widiQut . . i^T^pn , pi. f i4>prdi^tion ; ; & ^ .peqj^e. rwitliout 

V no defence without j na.;^£fe9tiYe. pi^JDjuX: fflrce> but>a 
fbreign.fpirf^ wl4ch.^t^r#d ,a. naked. ppontry at will, 
^and .4i9po8ed .oC. e;rery .t^g, at ^^^^re. -Qi^re .was 

•jA^tate of tlwgs Fbiql^i^si^^mpd, .to^j^Tite, and.riiwgH 

^'iie^^baSP^ justify,., I|ql4 ^Ijeafprjys&.and, jdesperate ^peri- 
imVtt. i,But, in. iff^t,iAaf^i^er iwas .this duu)B..];M:ought 
into qrder? . ,Tbp- jpaeans , ipeise. ^ striking to iLe 
imagiiwJtiop, ,..ii^ j flftti^t^ to . the ..reaaon^ .^nd 
spptl^i^g tq tllfi.,^»/QIfd aepitwen In eonlen^plating 
.that (;|iange,.h.unjaBi<y tiwj^^ery <to»g.to .rejpi(jc»and to' 

ISl^o^V^l notl^ng.tq be aajixamed. of,, nothing jtoaolCiBr. 

*' So far as it has gone> it prpbablj .i§,the mpat pure and 
defecated public, gpodirhich..eYer has been.confeiTed 
on,maj\kin,d. rWe haye pe^n aparchy jind eier?itade 

^at once rempy^d; ,,a tihxpne. sjrepgtheja^d fpr the 
prptection of .^he people, witjtLp\it.,tr9nvChipg..,QA.,tiieir 
liberties; aU foreign. cabal bjggpished, by, ch^gipg^the 

*f Crpwji^ .^op ^pfi^ve to hereditary ;. fuid what.yirjia,^ 
matter . of pleasing wonder, . we haye jse^^, a , reigj^g 
l^g,,from.an heroic Ipvc of his jDOTOtry,,,e^^rtii?g 
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''himself with all the toil, the dexterity, the mttiuige' 
''ment^ the intrigae, in fkror of a fimtily of Btrangen^ 
''with which ambitiouB men kbonr for the aggrandize^ 
ifient of their own. Ten milliona of men in a way 
of being freed gradually, and therefore safely tl> 
themselves and the State, not from civil or political 
chains, which, bad as they are, only fetter the min^ 
but from sabstantial personal bondage. Inhabitants 
of cities, before without privileges, placed in the 
^consideration which belongs to that improved and 
connecting ntuataon of social life. One of the most 
proud, numerous, and fierce bodies of nobility and 
gentry ever known in the world, arranged only in 
"the foremost rank of fr^ and generous citizens. Not 
" one man incurred loss or suffered degradation. AD 
'.'from the king to the day-labourer, were improved 
in their condition. Every thing was kept in ita 
place and order ; but, in that place and order, every 
thing was bettered. To add to this happy wonder 
(this unheard of conjunction of wisdom and fortune,) 
not one drop of blood was spilled; no treachery; 
no outrage; no system of slander more cruel than 
"the sword ; no studied insults on religion, morals, or 
manners ; no spoU ; no confiscation ; no citizen beg- 
gared ; none imprisoned ; none exiled ; the whole was 
'< effected with a policy, a discretion, an unanimity and 
"secrecy; such as have never been before known on 
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"any occasion; but such wonderAil conduct was re- 
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served for this glorious conspiracy in favor of the 
true and genuine rights and interests of men. Happy 
"people, if they know how to proceed as they have 
*• begun ! Happy prince, worthy to begin with splen- 
" dour, or to close with glory, a race of patriots and 
" of kings : and to leave 

A name, which every wind to heaven would bear, 
Which men to speak, and angels joj to hear. 

"To finish all — ^this great good» as in the instant it is^ 
contains in it the seeds of all farther improvement ; 
and may be considered as in a regular progress, 
<* because founded on similar principles, towards the 
"stable excellency of a British Constitution/' 

After the oyerthrow of this monument of Polish 
wisdom and patriotism, effected by the violent inter- 
ference of the despots of the north, the Governments 
successively established in Poland were too much under 
the influence of Foreign States to be considered 
national — no argument can therefore be founded upon 
them. But the events of 1830-31, afford us an 
opportunity of again appreciating the conduct of the 
Poles. The mortal struggle, in which they were con- 
stantly engaged during the short period of their inde- 
pendence, allowed them but little leisure for the formation 
of institutions. The Government was only provisional ; 
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but iti acti were not such as to afford grounds of 
alarm to the friends of stability and order. They 
displayed no tendency to any wild theories^ or Utopian 
ideas. The Gonsdtation granted by the Emperor 
Alexander under the treaty of Vienna (a Constitution 
good in itBfMy but ueyer fairly put in force by its autholr,) 
was maintained. The throne, so justly forfeited by 
the Czar, was indeed declared vacant; nor was any 
provision actually made to fill it; but it was always 
understood that, when the nation should have time for 
permanent organization, the system of Government 
was to be a constitutional monarchy. 

The Poles, in general, have never been addicted to 
violent doctrines or extreme opinions ; no such ideas 
have been adopted by any of the national Govern- 
ments that have been established — ^nor have they ever 
found favor amongst any large number in the country. 

The declamations of some of the Refugees, at popular 
assemblies in France and England, must not be taken for 
the voice of the people. It is natural that men, suffering 
from the evils of despotism, should be disposed to rush 
into the opposite extreme : but few of these men have 
played any leading part in Poland. Some of the 
most vehement amongst them have been discovered to 
be nothing else but Russian agents in disguise. Many 
are undoubtedly honest men, and some have, upon 
reflection, become converted to more temperate views. 
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The manifesto published by the insurgents at Cracow, 
might indeed encourage the belief in the spread of 
eitreme opinions in Poland. It has been generally 
understood as advocating the principles of what is 
termed communism. It did not, however, convey that 
impression^ originally, to those best acquainted with 
PoHah matters, nor, on examination, does it fairly 
bear that construction. The question which, after that 
of' their national independence, has, more than any 
other, for nuiny years, occupied the attention of all 
Poles of aU parties, is that which is termed the 
emancipation ' of the peasants. This phrase conveys 
to English ininds ideas whoUy different irom those 
which are connected with it by Poles. When we axe 
told that there are two parties amongst the Poles ; that 
one is fbr the emancipation of the peasants, the other 
against it ; we natarally conclude that the present state 
€ff the peasants is bondage ; that one party wishes to 
set them f^ee; the other to retain them in that 
condition. The truth, however, is, that in a great 
part of Poland the peasants are already free, and that 
no Polish patriot, not even the most averse from 
emanci^mtion^ contemplates retaining any one of them, 
a single day, in a state of serfage. But many persons 
tite' desirous of granting to the peasants, as their own 
{>roperty, a portion of the land which they cultivate 
and for which they now pay a rent, either in money 
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dr labour* These are said to be for emancipation-^ 
this is the emancipation that is meant. Otihers are 
adyerse to this measure, which they regard as an 
unjustifiable interference with the lights of property. 
These are described as opponents of emancipation ; 
and it is remarkable that among the latter have been 
some of the most distinguished noblemen, and largest 
landowners of Poland, who have, of their own free 
will, emancipated, as above described, the peasants 
on their own estates ; but who have yet hesitated as to 
the propriety of a law to compel others to follow th^ 
example. Various plans for the adjustment of con- 
flicting interests have been suggeisted. The question 
however, has made such progress, that it now meets 
with but faint opposition ; and it appears to be pretty 
well understood among Poles of all parties, that on the 
restoration of their country, some plan of the sort 
must be adopted. Such a measure would be felt as not 
a little startling in England, where the rights of 
property are so jealously guarded. It has, however 
been adopted in Prussia, imder a GoTemment as anti- 
revolutionary as can be conceived ; a law to that effect 
having been introduced in 1819, with the full consent 
of the landowners of that part of Poland which is 
subject to Prussia, viz. — the Grand Duchy of Posen; 
istnd, after a trial of twenty-seven years, it is found to 
work well. It was to a measure of this nature, that 
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the expressions in the Cracow manifesto probably 
alluded ; a measure on which opinions may indjsed vary* 
but which is c-ertainly yery far from an equal division 
of property on communist principles. At all eyents^ 
whetlier intending to proclaim these principles or not^ 
no conclusion can be drawn, from this document, as to 
the general feelings of the people of Poland. The 
insurrection at Cracow was raised by a few daring' 
indeed, and high spirited, but obscure individuals ; they 
were unconnected with any person of consequence, and 
though none, not even the most eminent person among 
the Poles, hesitated, as soon as the news arrived, to 
proclaim their intention, by all possible means to aid 
and promote it» there has not been, in any quarter, the 
fiaintest echo of those principles, which are supposed 
by some to guide its authors. 

Nor can the conduct of the peasants in Galicia be 
taken as evidence of the general feelings of the pea- 
santry of Poland; if it were so, there would bej, in- 
deed, little hope for that unfortunate country. During 
the revolution of 1830-31, the peasants throughout 
the kingdom of Poland displayed the utmost enthu- 
siasm for the national cause; and such was the 
alacrity with which, armed with their scythes, they 
unswereid the first signal to rise, that, from the diffi- 
culty of providing food for such large numbers, it 
was found necessary to set limits to thiA levy en masse. 
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Only a portion of the volonteen^ therefore^ was 
organized as regular troops ; the rest formed militia. 
Under the Russian Goyemment the conscription was 
looked upon with horror, and it was always necessary 
that recroits should be guarded by a strong escort to 
prevent their escaping ; but the prospect of fighting 
against their oppressors conrerted this aversion to. 
the military service into enthusiasm for it. Many 
regiments of Cavalry were raised by private families, 
the peasants eagerly volunteering for the service^ and 
following their landlords into the field with all the 
enthusiasm of the most devoted patriots. These 
regiments were among the best of the brave army of 
Poland, and became a terror to the Russians in many 
a bloody encounter. 

A striking instance of the patriotic feelings of the 
Polish peasantry was afforded by the palatinate of 
Cracow, which, in four days, furnished no less a 
number than 60,000 men, armed with scythes. 

In the provinces of Poland subject to Russia, but 
not forming part of the kingdom, the immense number 
of Russian troops rendered it impossible for the rising 
to be so universal, but even there the peasants seized 
every opportunity of joining the insurgents. And, in 
fact, wherever the standard of insurrection, or rather 
of independence, was displayed, all classes flocked to it 
with equal alacrity. Even in that part of Poland nfWib 
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i^ subject to Prossiay into which no attempt waa made 
to cany the insurrection^ and where a formidable army 
kept the population in check, such was the enthusiaisfm 
pervading all orders for the cause, that no less than 
24,000 Yolunteers escaped across the frontier, and 
joined the insurgents. 

These facts shew, that the bad feeling lately disfday- 
ed by a portion of the peasants in one part of €rtdicia^ 
is by no means participated by the Polish peasantry 
in general. They also demonstrate that the caose t>f 
independence is not felt by the peasants to be, as it has 
been already shewn not to be in reality, the cause of a 
class. 

How then is the recent conduct of the Oalician pea- 
sants to be accounted for ? By the demoralieing syst^oa 
of the Austrian Gbvemment. 

It is a frightful reflection for Polish patriots, but 
one which must inevitably force itself on the minds 
of those who think deeply, that their unhappy country 
is in the hands of rulers who are not only hateful to 
the inhabitants, but whose measures are calculated to 
corrupt them and make them bad. Such reflections 
may weU exasperate the most philosophic mind, and 
may render attempts, almost desperate, acceptable even 
to the cakn and wise. 

Galicia has been in the hands of the Austrians for 
now seventy-four years. It has always been the 
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system of this Goyemment to rtile its foreign subjects 
by fomenting discord between different classes — such 
is its policy in Lombardy, such was it for years in 
Hungary, such has it always been in Galicia. Aware 
of the national feelings pervading all classes, but 
chiefly the better educated, it has adopted a system, 
artfully contrived for exasperating the feelings of the 
peasants against their landlords, and preventing any 
concert between them. The landlord is invested 
with great power over his peasants, and he is not 
only allowed, but required to exercise it. It is the 
landlord who is called on to collect the taxes, to furnish 
recruits for the army, Jbo try offences, and even to 
inflict on offenders corporal punishment. It is im- 
possible that, under such a system, abuses should 
not occur, and even if they did not, that the peasants 
should owe any good will to those uniting in their 
persons the attributes of the tax gatherer, press-gang, 
and executioner. In every district there is an officer 
styled mandatarius, whose duty it is to hear appeals 
from the peasants against their landlords, and decide 
their differences. This functionary is appointed 
by Government Thus, while the landlord is 
compelled to discharge many of the dulies belonging 
to the executive, and to appear necessarily in the 
light of an oppressor, the representative of Govern- 
ment is looked on as a friend and a protector. The 
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landlords have repeatedly represented to tlie Oovem- 
ment the necessity of improving the condition of the 
peasants, and placing things on a better footing, and 
the last. Diet of Galicia, after much deliberation, 
agreed on a plan for the purpose, which was laid 
before the Emperor ; but it was not sanctioned, and 
remained a dead letter. 

It has long been the practice in Austria, when 
a soldier deserts, to offer a reward for his appre- 
hension. This is constantly done and so weU 
is it understood, that it is a usual thing in gar- 
rison towns to fire at sunrise as many guns as there 
are soldiers whose desertion has been discoyered. The 
peasants in the neighbourhood require no further no- 
tice. They set off in quest of th6 fugitive, and if they 
catch him they bring him in and receive their reward. 
In the same way, rewards have at different times been 
offered in the Austrian territories for the capture of 
Polish Refugees; and, the persons in authority at 
Tamow, and some other places, having resorted to * 
this measure agamst the insurgent nobles, some 
desperate characters among the peasantry, allured 
by the prospect of gain, and influeuced by personal 
animosity against their landlords, committed the bar- 
barous massacre which has brought disgrace upon 
their name. 

But to whom does the disgrace belong ? on whose 
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head does the blood rest? In eyery country there are 
base^ brata]« and sanguinary rufi&ans; but in. what 
country are practices such as these permitted ? .What 
GoYemment would not blush to owe to such means, 
the support of its authority? 

Yet these are the means by which, in Austria, with 
an army of 300,000 men, a disturbance has been 
quelled ! And Prince Mettemich, while boasting (in 
his official circular to the Austrian ministers at the 
different Courts of Europe) of the laws and good 
institutions of Gkdicia, has. not a word to say in denial, 
or reprobation, of the barbarities to which they have 
given rise. 

We have thus laid before you the actual state of the 
inhabitants of Poland. We have shewn you that they 
are suffering under the evil of subjection to foreign rule, 
that evil aggravated by persecution on account of religion, 
and by every species of cruel, degrading, and in- 
tolerable oppression, systematically practised^ defiance 
^ of all laws, human and divine, and in contravention 
of treaties signed with your own country — that the 
misdeeds of a small part of the most ignorant dass of 
. the population of one district* cannot be. charged on 
the nation^ and that they are to be attrijbuted to a 
system maintained for the purpose of demoralization 
by an unprincipled Government, and to the direct 
instigation of its agents — that insurrectionary attempts. 
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the Poles are depmed of tihe rights i that tidbng- to 
them — ^that the present state of things: is full of daiigar 
to Europe — ^that the independence of Poland would, be 
productive of advantage to all countries, and to none 
more than our own, whose interest and whose honov 
are alike concerned in it — ^that the ^ charges brought 
against the Pohsh patriots of seeidng only the benefit 
of one class, and disregarding the welfare of the 
lower orders, are untrue; and that the apprehension 
of their inability to form a wise, isafe, and good 
Government, is unfounded. > 

We have shown you that all thC'VeasonB for your 
sympathy and interest in this noble, ancient, and mos^ 
unfortunate people, when we addressed you^. on their 
behalf, fourteen years ago, exist still ; «nd. that titty 
have acquired still greater force. 

It is our province to difibse information. It is 
not our object to excite revolts -— still less to create 
delusive hopes. > 

We do not, therefore, call upon yon to respond to 
the gallant but desperate attempt, that has lately been 
made by some of the Polish patriots, for the recoiexj 
of their independence, by demonstrations, anqh aa have 
been made, with so much generosity, and such noUe 
feelings, by our high spirited neighbours in France. 

We cannot but honour their lofty enthusiasm ; Mud 
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we are filled with admiraticm at the ardour^ the ahihtyi 
the fervid and manly eloquence^ which have been 
displayed in the Parliament of that conntry^ in the 
great canse in which we are associated. 

We doubt not that the subject will be brought before 
our own FarHainentj that men will be found there to 
raise their voices in behalf of Poland^ and that inter, 
ference, at least so far as can be justified by existing 
treaties^ will be demanded, and, we trust, obtained, from 
Government. We doubt not, that there is as much 
feeling for the Poles, as much profound conviction of 
the truth and justice of their cause, in this country; as 
in France, or any other. But Englishmen are not 
prone to demonstrations of feeling, without the pros- 
pect of being able speedily to follow them by action — 
and your silence, we know, must not be mistaken for 
indifference. 

An insurrection begun by a few obscure individuals, 
without the concurrence, without the aj^rob^tipn, 
against the wishes of the leaders of the nation, with- 
out any events in other countries to render it opportune, 
without any visible elements of success, could excite in 
you no hope ; and, therefore, you have expressed none. 

When you see the Poles engaged in such a struggle 
ibr their independence, as shall justify, in reasonable 
men, the expectation of a favorable result, you will 
not) ;we are confident, withhold from them the expres- 
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Bion of yonr sympathy ; you will not deny to thdbr 
righteous cause one particle of any support in joxc^ 
power to afford. 

On the recent attempts at Cracow, in Galiciai and 
in Posen, we found no hopes. We view them witih 
admiration for the indomitable spirit of patriotism by 
which they have been evoked^ with sorrow for the 
misery they hare occasioned ; without hope^ indeed^ 
but without surprise. Such things must be — such 
will recur so long as the great mass of the nation is 
held in bondage — nor can a relaxation of severity, in 
some portions of the country, avail to prevent them. 
"If the heel of oppression be but lilted for a 
moment, what wonder if the trodden misery should 
rear its head and look around for vengeance.'' This 
insurrection must, however, be admitted to supply a proof 
that the nation, which tyranny has taken so much pains 
to annihilate, is not yet extinct. It forms another bloody 
protest, made by the Poles, against the wrongs inflicted 
on their country ; another of those battles, in a 
righteous cause, " bequeathed from bleeding sire to 
son,'' which, if they do no more, at least, serve to debar 
oppressors from the claim of prescription. 

But we do not abandon the hope of seeing Poland 
restored to independence. We have confidence in 
the justice of the Almighty disposer of events. 

The faults and errors of the Poles may have been many 
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and grievK>tt8. They have suffered, and are BojOfering for 
theiiai* We cftAnot help, hovever, saying, that th^ 
were faults and errors incident to a great, a brave, 
and a generbus people. And, at any rate, the Poles 
were a thousand times less culpable than the tyrantis 
who attacked thenij not on account of their faults, 
but rather Itirough fear of their reformation. How 
long it may please Providence that the period 
bf Ifaeir trials and afflictions should be protracted, it is 
impossible to foi<iesee, or by what means their resto- 
ration will be effe^cted. The designs of the wicked may 
be suffered to prosper for a while, but we do not, and 
eantiot, believe' that ^tke greatest crime that has 
disgraced the annals of modem history, will, be 
permitted' to be fihaHy consummated. 

Mb." We have cdnfidenee in the justice of the- 
Almighty. We believe that the day will come, when 
Tollind win be iNsstored to independence. 

'^Meantime it is the duty of the Poles to use every 

meabs to fit; €i6mselves, in the first place, for the 

'l^uggjle; in the next, for the proper use of success. 

It shafl be otir ciire to console and cheer them in ihe 

discharge of their great and noble, but arduous and 

^Hfyihg task. ' 

■''* Fbur^(^h yeaih» ago the Association solemnly pledged 
itself, ^' that, if you gave it your support, it would not 
-sbcken iii the cattse it had espoused.'' 
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During all those years, years of uninterrapted 
sorrow and suffering for Poland, we have continued our 
humble and obscure, and some might perhaps say^ 
triyial, but unremitting labours, — endeavouring to 
mitigate to the patriots, the moral and physical ills of 
exUe, to enable them to find sweet uses in adversity* 
and to preserve a lively interest in their cause by the 
difiusion of information. You have not refused us 
your support — ^you will continue to afford it us. 

Strong in the righteousness of our cause, and fortified 
by your approbation, we shall continue our labours in 
the humble but steadfast confidence, that, however 
distant, the day at length will come, when power 
shall no longer prevail over right ; and when this Associ- 
ation shall congratulate their fellow countrymen, and 
the world, on the triumph of humanity, of justice, 
and of religion, in the eestoration of Poland* 

(By order of the Council.) 

DUDLEY COUTTS STUART, 

Vice-President. 
Wm. Ll. Bibkbegk, 

Honorary Secretary* 

Sussex Chambers, 

Duke Street, St. James's, 

April, 1846. 
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